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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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StreetSense began in August 2003 after 
Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Henson 
approached the National Coalition for 
the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated 
volunteers, Street Sense published its 
first issue in November 2003. In 2005, 
Street Sense achieved 501 (c) 3 status 
as a nonprofit organization, formed a 
board of directors and hired a full-time 
executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 
active vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 


How It Works 
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Each vendor functions as an in- 
lependant contractor for Street 
Sense. That means he or she re¬ 
invests in the organization with 
every purchase. 



Vendors purchase the paper for 
50 cents/issue, which will then 
be sold to you for a suggested 
donation of $2. 
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the newspaper. 



75% supports the vendors 
helping them overcome 
homelessness and poverty. 
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As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1. Street Sense will be distributed for 
a voluntary donation of $2.00, I 
agree not to ask for more than two 
dollars or solicit donations for 
Street Sense by any other means. 

2. I will only purchase the paper from 
Street Sense staff and volunteers and 
will not sell papers to other vendors. 

3. I agree to treat all others, including 
customers, staff, volunteers, and 
other vendors, respectfully at all 
times. I will refrain from threatening 
others, pressuring customers into 
making a donation, or in engaging in 
behavior that condones racism, 
sexism, classism, or other prejudices. 

4. I agree not to distribute copies of 
Street Sense on metro trains and 
buses or on private property. 

5. I agree to abide by the Street Sense 
vendor territorial policy at all times 
and will resolve any related disputes I 


have with other vendors in a 
professional manner. 

6. I understand that I am not an 
employee of Street Sense , Inc. but an 
independent contractor. 

7. I agree to sell no additional goods or 
products when distributing Street Sense . 

8. I will not distribute Street Sense under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 

9. I understand that my badge and (if 
applicable) vest are property of Street 
Sense, Inc. and will not deface them. I 
will present my badge when purchasing 
Street Sense . I will always display my 
badge when distributing Street Sense . 

10. I agree to support Street Sense's 
mission statement. In doing so I 
will work to support the Street 
Sense community and uphold its 
values of honesty, respect, support, 
and opportunity. 
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Hawaii Cracks Down on Growing 
Homeless Population 

“It’s time to declare a war on homeless¬ 
ness, which is evolving into a crisis in Ho¬ 
nolulu... we cannot let homelessness ruin 
our economy and take over our city,” Ho¬ 
nolulu Mayor Kirk Caldwell recently wrote 
in the the Honolulu Star-Advertiser , Ha¬ 
waii’s leading local news source. 

Last year, there were 6,335 homeless 
people in Hawaii out of a total popula¬ 
tion of 1.4 million, according to federal 
statistics. Sixty six percent of the state’s 
homeless people are unsheltered, making 
Hawaii’s population of unsheltered indi¬ 
viduals second only to California’s on a 
national scale. 

According to the New York Times, the 
rate of homelessness in Honolulu rose 32 
percent over the past five years, a sta¬ 
tistic that helped prompt a harsh police 
crackdown. 

Some Hawaiian civic leaders contend 
that the problem of homelessness - or 
rather, visible homelessness - could lead 
to the financial downfall of the island 
state because the Hawaiian economy re¬ 
lies so heavily on tourism. 

“When visitors come here, they want 
to see their paradise,” Caldwell said in 
an interview with the Times. “They don’t 
want to see homeless people sleeping in 
parks or on sidewalks or on the beach.” 

Honolulu officials report that they 
regularly dispose of tons of unclaimed 
property left in public places by home¬ 
less people in an attempt to clean up the 
city’s image. Officials also regularly ticket 
the homeless with fines. 

In addition, officials have implement¬ 
ed new public park hours and banned 
tents and other temporary shelters in 
public spaces. 

Jerry Jones, Executive Director of the 
National Coalition for the Homeless, said 
the crackdown in the state of Hawaii, typ¬ 
ically known for its easy-going nature and 
friendly disposition, is “as bad as we’ve 
seen it recently.” 

Last month the city council authorized 
a $47 million low-housing program to re¬ 
locate the homeless population to homes 
in less popular tourist destinations. It also 
debated legislation that would enable of¬ 
ficials to rouse any person sleeping in a 
public space. 

“We haven’t eliminated the visual im¬ 
pact of homelessness... I want to do this 
in a constitutional way, a human way, 
but I want to do it. We need to do it,” 
Caldwell said. 

—Eilidh Jen ness 


"Anti-Homeless Spikes" Removed 
After Social Media Backlash 

Activists on the street and on the web 
reacted strongly against sets of metal 
spikes installed in front of a London gro¬ 


cery store and luxury apartment com¬ 
plex. The property developer, Property 
Partners, explained the pointed spikes 
had been put in place to prevent smok¬ 
ing and ‘antisocial’ behavior outside the 
buildings. Thousands of activists saw the 
installation of the spikes as an inhumane, 
hostile deterrent to the homeless people 
living in the area. Over 100,000 people 
signed a Change.com petition to remove 
the spikes and London Mayor Boris John¬ 
son denounced the spikes as “ugly, self- 
defeating, and stupid.” On June 11, days 
after the spikes were installed, London 
activists poured concrete on the spikes 
outside of the grocery store and the 
store agreed to remove them later that 
day. The spikes outside of the apartment 
complex were also removed. Jacqui Mc- 
Cluskey, director of policy at UK Charity 
Homeless Link, said the use of the spikes 
is “not only inhumane; it does nothing to 
tackle the causes of rough sleeping [on 
the streets] and just moves the issue on 
for someone else to deal with.” He em¬ 
phasized that “individuals need support.” 

—Hannah Roop 

No Good Choice for 
Unemployed Mother 

Shanesha Taylor, a 35-year-old single 
mother, was arrested on felony child 
abuse charges in March after Scottsdale, 
AZ, police found two of her children, then 
ages 6 months and 2 years, in a locked 
2006 Dodge Durango. 

Police estimate the car’s internal tem¬ 
perature exceeded 100 degrees when 
they found the children. The car’s win¬ 
dows were partially open. Although the 
keys were in the ignition and the air con¬ 
ditioner was on, the engine was shut off. 
The children were unharmed. 

Taylor, who would frequently sleep in 
the car when she had no other place to 
stay, was doing a job interview at an insur¬ 
ance agency when police discovered her 
children. According to the New York Times, 
the job interview lasted for 70 minutes. 

In her exclusive conversation with that 
paper, Taylor explained the harsh economic 
situation that led to her decision to leave 
her children in the car. Taylor’s monthly 
income was $1,232 including government 
aid, while her monthly expenses to care 
for herself and her children totaled $1,274. 
The job she was interviewing for offered a 
first-year salary of $39,000. 

Taylor told the newspaper that she 
spent the evening before the interview 
asking people in parking lots for money so 
she would have enough to pay for the 35- 
mile drive that would get her there. When 
Taylor arrived at her babysitter’s home 
the morning of her interview she found 
the house empty. Not wanting to cancel 
the interview, Taylor decided to keep the 
kids in the car. 

After police discovered the children, 


Taylor was charged with two counts of fel¬ 
ony child abuse with a potential combined 
sentence of 14 years in prison. According 
to KidsandCars.org, roughly 38 children 
die every year from heat stroke caused 
by being left in vehicles. 

Taylor’s situation has triggered public 
pushback. More than 50,000 people signed 
a petition asking police to drop the charg¬ 
es. After 10 days in jail, Taylor was freed 
on $9,000 bail that strangers paid. 

But in March, Taylor lost custody of her 
three children, who are being cared for by 
a relative. Her nine-year-old was in school 
at the time of the incident. Despite the 
$100,000 that the public has contributed 
to her cause, Taylor shared her pervasive 
pain during her interview with the Times, 
saying, “Truth be told, I stay inside and 
I cry because I don’t have my children.” 

Taylor said the money she has received 
is being used to create a stable environ¬ 
ment for her children. Her next custody 
hearing is scheduled for this month. 

—Eilidh Jen ness 


Canadian Research Explores 

Homelessness and Brain Injury 

Traumatic Brain Injury (TBI) could be a 
risk factor for becoming homeless, accord¬ 
ing to a newly-published study by research¬ 
ers at St. Michael’s Hospital in Toronto. 

Forty five percent of the homeless men 


who took part in the study had suffered 
at least one traumatic brain injury (TBI) 
and 87 percent of those injuries occurred 
before the men lost their homes, accord¬ 
ing to the paper, published in the Cana¬ 
dian Medical Association Journal. 

The researchers found that most inju¬ 
ries (60 percent) were caused by assaults, 
but others were the result of causes such 
as car accidents or falls. 

Jane Topolovec-Vranic, clinical research¬ 
er and leader of the study, said that it is 
important for homeless healthcare provid¬ 
ers to be aware of their patients’ TBI his¬ 
tory as brain injuries can be linked with 
mental health, substance abuse, seizures, 
and poorer health in general. The study 
included health data from 111 homeless 
men aged 27 to 81 recruited from a down¬ 
town Toronto homeless shelter. 

Because so many of these TBIs were 
suffered before the men became home¬ 
less, researchers said that a TBI could be 
a risk factor for becoming homeless. They 
stressed the importance of monitoring 
young people who suffer brain injuries 
for changes in health and behavior. The 
study was carried out as a part of St. Mi¬ 
chael’s Health and Housing in Transition 
Study, a longitudinal study that aims to 
understand the risk factors and resources 
that push people into and help people out 
of homelessness. 

—Hannah Roop 

*COMPILED FROM PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED REPORTS 


Retiring your PC or MacP 


We're currently looking for donated computers to 
improve office operational capacity. 

Up-to-date, efficient computers allow Street Sense to: 

— publish a quality newspaper 

— provide computer access to our vendors 

— train our interns on current technology 

— remain calm 


To arrange a donation please contact Eric Falquero 
ericf@streetsense.org | 202.347.2006 x 13 







DC Domestic Violence Hotline (DCSAFE): 202-879-7857 


Project Gives Poor a 



DCVLP co-founder Jenny Brody (left). Board Vice President Kathleen Biden (second 
from left), and co-founder Karen Barker Marcou (far right) receive a visit from Senior 
Advisor to the President and Chair of the White House Council on Women and Girls 
Valerie Jarrett. image courtesy of dc volunteer lawyer project 

By Eilidh Jenness 

Editorial Intern 


In 2008, 98 percent of the domestic 
violence cases before the DC Superior 
Court lacked legal representation. Sev¬ 
enty seven percent of plaintiffs involved 
in DC Superior Court family law cases rep¬ 
resented themselves in court. More than 
98 percent of respondents in child support 
and paternity cases represented them¬ 
selves, according to a report by the DC 
Access to Justice Commission, a privately- 
funded watchdog organization. 

When Jenny Brody, Karen Barker Mar¬ 
cou and Marla Spindel founded the DC 
Volunteer Lawyer Project that same 
year, they aspired to change the Dis¬ 
trict’s statistics. 

All three women had worked full-time 
as lawyers before scaling back their ca¬ 
reers to raise their children. Individually, 
all three had started representing poor 
clients in family court for free. Although 
they were passionate about providing 
this pro bono legal counsel to the under¬ 
served, they missed the resources and 
collegiality they had enjoyed during their 
days working in law firms. 

They founded the DC Volunteer Lawyer 
Project (DCVLP) with the goal of offering 
support to other volunteer lawyers who 
were, like them, working in isolation to 
represent poor and indigent clients. More 
than 30 like-minded lawyers came to the 
first interest meeting the women held 
during a snowstorm in January 2008. 

The DCVLP now has more than 800 reg¬ 
istered volunteers in the District. Some 
are also stay-at-home mothers, others are 
recent law school graduates, still others 
are retirees. 

“We were able to tap into this enormous 


resource that [would not have been used] 
otherwise,” explained Karen Bates, who 
serves as DCVLP’s director of development. 

Each volunteer has active bar member¬ 
ship and completes training provided by the 
project in his or her specific area of work. 
Together, volunteers handle more than 500 
cases each year in the areas of domestic 
violence and child advocacy and provide 
free legal advice at a weekly clinic. 

The project targets clients who live at 
200 percent or less of the poverty level. 
Cases are prioritized based on the pres¬ 
ence of children in the home and the po¬ 
tential lethality of the case based upon 
indicators such as addiction, threats, vio¬ 
lence incidents and gun ownership. 

The priority is determined by the 
Domestic Violence Intake Center, a 
collaboration of governmental and non¬ 
governmental agencies that provides the 
DCVLP with the majority of its cases. 

The DCVLP’s services in family law are 
important to clients because, unlike in 
criminal court cases, parties in civil court 
do not have entitlement to a lawyer re¬ 
gardless of ability to pay. These cases can 
determine a person’s physical safety, need 
for shelter, and ability to work, as well as 
the custody of a child, to name just a few 
issues. Volunteers advocate for protective 
court orders, custody and divorce cases, 
and make recommendations to the court 
on behalf of children caught in murky cus¬ 
tody battles. 

The DCVLP also aims to give clients 
access to every resource they need, a 
challenging goal in the District’s complex 
system of aid. 

“We’re trying to get the barriers out 


Voice in Civil Court 



The DC Volunteer Lawyer Project is located in Westminster Presbyterian Church, one 
block from the Waterfront metro, 400 I St SW. 

IMAGE COURTESY OF WOMEN'S BAR ASSOCIATION FOUNDATION 


of the way,” said Ashley Badgley, who 
serves as program and outreach manager 
at DCVLP. 

Frequently, clients such as domestic 
violence victims are reluctant to contact 
a service provider out of fear that seek¬ 
ing aid will result in repercussions. They 
worry about things such as needing to 
leave the home they may be sharing with 

"We're trying to get the 
barriers out of the way." 

-Ashley Badgley 

their abuser. DCVLP’s domestic violence 
client advocate Kate Margolis described 
the dilemma faced by many poor victims 
over the past winter. “This year, it got 
quiet because it was cold. They knew they 
didn’t have [housing] resources.” 

Although there are a range of services 
for the approximately 20 percent of DC 
residents living in poverty, they can be 
difficult to navigate, particularly if a per¬ 
son requires help in multiple areas. The 
cost, time, and knowledge it takes to ac¬ 
cess the resources often deter the people 
who need them from getting help. 

Even Margolis, who contacts each cli¬ 
ent and ensures he or she receives every 
necessary service, occasionally feels over¬ 
whelmed. “The system [of DC services] 
is frightening,” she said. “There are so 
many... and they are so far-reaching... I 
still can’t figure it all out.” 

The Project’s commitment to each of 
its clients guarantees they receive the 


help they need, from consistent emo¬ 
tional support and follow-up to help with 
minor expenses, like the Metro fare a cli¬ 
ent might need to get to court. Although 
the organization was originally privately 
funded, it has since obtained both local 
and federal grants. 

Margolis said she never sends a client 
to a resource she is not personally famil¬ 
iar with. She constantly connects with her 
clients, providing the initial phone call, 
a follow-up call, and a call the day be¬ 
fore the court date. She’s always present 
at the DCVLP’s clinics, and she even oc¬ 
casionally goes to court if it benefits the 
client, who often is a victim of domestic 
abuse confronting her abuser. 

“Once you’re my client, you’re always 
my client,” Margolis said. 

Despite the DCVLP’s commitment, 
family law has its challenges. Many cli¬ 
ents involved in divorce cases discover 
how long the process takes in court and 
falter. Clients with civil protection orders 
require constant supervision because the 
orders expire after one year in the District 
and need to be renewed in a timely fash¬ 
ion. When domestic violence victims are 
also immigrants relying upon their abuser 
to sponsor their residency in the United 
States, they face the risk of deportation. 
Often, child advocacy cases can contin¬ 
ue for years. Most require at least eight 
months. 

But no matter how difficult the situa¬ 
tion, the DCVLP will represent its clients 
to the end. 

“We will not abandon them,” Margolis 
promised. 
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Actress Testifies for Homeless Victims 

By Rachel Cain 

Editorial Intern 



“It is time for Congress to act,” empha¬ 
sized actress Susan Sarandon during a re¬ 
cent congressional briefing about violence 
against the homeless. “We can’t allow 
these people to be invisible any longer.” 

On June 25, US Representatives Alcee 
Hastings (D-FL) and Eddie Bernice John¬ 
son (D-TX) co-chaired a congressional 
briefing in support of a proposed piece 
of legislation to include the homeless as 
a protected class under the Hate Crimes 
Statistics Act. Susan Sarandon, the ac¬ 
tress and activist, David Pirtle, a sur¬ 
vivor of violence against the homeless, 
and Thomas Morgan, the co-director of a 
documentary about homelessness, testi¬ 
fied during the briefing. 

Throughout her testimony, Sarandon 
stressed that sheltered members of so¬ 
ciety must recognize the humanity of 
homeless people in order to overcome 
their indifference toward that vulner¬ 
able population. 

“Congress is a proxy of society,” she 
said. “If society is apathetic, Congress will 
be, too.” 

Sarandon told the story of Carl Simon, a 
50-year-old homeless man who was beat¬ 
en, stabbed and tortured this past year. 
When his attackers realized he had not 
died they forced him into a large suitcase 
he used to carry his few possessions and 
then drowned him in a bathtub. 

“Carl Simon is one of the thousands we 
need to remember as we fight to protect 


those experiencing homelessness right 
now,” Sarandon said. 

David Pirtle, a member of the National 
Coalition for the Homeless’ (NCH) Speak¬ 
ers Bureau, described the unprovoked 
violence he experienced when homeless. 
He survived five attacks, including being 
beaten with baseball bats, being spray 
painted and being urinated on. 

“Most [attacks] are done just for fun,” 
Pirtle said. “I don’t understand how a per¬ 
son can do that and laugh.” 

Although fatal attacks against the 
homeless occurred more than three times 
as often than those classified as hate 
crimes from 1999-2012, violence against 
the homeless is not considered a hate 
crime by the federal government. 

The proposed legislation, HR 1136: 
Violence against the Homeless Account¬ 
ability Act, would amend the Hate Crime 
Statistics Act to make the federal govern¬ 
ment responsible for compiling data about 
crimes committed against homeless peo¬ 
ple. At the moment, the Hate Crime Sta¬ 
tistics Act requires the Attorney General 
to collect information on crimes commit¬ 
ted because of a victim’s race, religion, 
disability, sexual orientation or ethnicity. 

HR 1136 is sponsored by Eddie Bernice 
Johnson (D-TX) and co-sponsored by 23 
other members of Congress, including one 
Republican, lleana Ros-Lehtinen (R-FL). 

Since 2007, several efforts have been 
made for Congress to have crimes against 


the homeless included in the Hate Crimes 
Statistics Act. However, all these bills died 
in committee. 

Currently seven states and three cities 
recognize violence against the homeless 
as a hate crime. Opponents contend that 
homelessness should not be included as 
a protected class in the Hate Crime Sta¬ 
tistics Act because homelessness is not 
a permanent condition, unlike the other 
classes protected in the Act. 

An official from the Anti-Defamation 
League said in an interview with NPR that 
there needs to be a better definition of 
homelessness and an understanding of 
whether it is, like the other characteris¬ 
tics protected under hate crime laws, an 
unchangeable characteristic. 

“What is the definition of homeless? 
What is immutable about homeless? Is it 
an immutable characteristic? Is it exactly 
the same as race, religion, disability, sex¬ 
ual orientation, gender?” asked Michael 
Lieberman, the Washington counsel for 
the Anti-Defamation League. 

“It is different.” 

According to the NCH’s new report, 
“Vulnerable to Hate: A Survey of Hate 
Crimes fit Violence Committed against 
the Homeless in 2013,” bias against the 
indigent drives many crimes against the 
homeless. Some crimes are opportunistic, 
a direct result of the vulnerability home¬ 
less people experience because they have 
no shelter for protection. The NCH only 


Susan Sarandon: Homeless Advocate 


By Rachel Cain, Editorial Intern 

Oscar award-winner Susan Sarandon 
may be most famous for her roles in 
Thelma Et Louise, Dead Man Walking, 
and, of course, the cult-classic Rocky 
Horror Picture Show. However, her work 
and commitment extend far beyond her 
achievements on the silver screen-she’s 
also a strong activist for numerous causes, 
including homelessness. 

She recently visited DC to testify at a 
congressional briefing on violence against 
the homeless. While she was here, Street 
Sense had the opportunity to speak with 
Sarandon about her experience as a home¬ 
less advocate. 

“I have always been very aware of people 
who are not housed,” Sarandon explained. 

Growing up in New York City, she of¬ 
ten saw homeless people living on the 
streets, which compelled her to begin 
her advocacy work for the homeless. For 
years, Sarandon has been involved with 
the National Coalition for the Home¬ 
less (she follows the NCH on Twitter). 
She’s also volunteered with Habitat for 



Sarandon with Michael Stoops of the 
NCH. Stoops is a leader in the fight Sa¬ 
randon has joined to protect the home¬ 
less under hate crime laws. 

PHOTO BY RACHEL CAIN 

Humanity and has helped out at a soup 
kitchen for more than two decades. 
Somehow, she has always found ways to 


juggle her advocacy work while acting in 
Hollywood productions. 

“I’m in chaos all the time,” she smiled. 
“If I can use my media connections to 
shine a light on those who are voiceless, 
that’s the point.” 

Sarandon relies deeply upon her store 
of empathy to imagine the lives of the 
characters she plays in films. Similarly, 
she believes empathy is one of the rea¬ 
sons why she feels drawn to speak out for 
the homeless. 

“If you can imagine yourself in that 
situation [of homelessness], you want to 
take action,” she said. “It’s an organic 
natural flow.” 

The actress believes that one of the 
most important steps to ending home¬ 
lessness is to help people who are housed 
understand and identify with the homeless 
population. 

“Kids don’t develop empathy without 
education,” she said. “There’s a miscon¬ 
ception that people on the street want the 
easy life, that they don’t want to work.” 


records crimes committed by housed per¬ 
petrators against homeless individuals in 
its report. 

“A hate crime is one of the most de¬ 
spicable and prejudicial acts done onto 
another human being by a human being 
and surprisingly these acts affect home¬ 
less people in great proportions,” wrote 
Congresswoman Johnson in an email. “It is 
imperative that we give this issue the seri¬ 
ous attention that it deserves by including 
homeless people in hate crime statistics.” 


• In 2013, 109 attacks against the 
homeless by housed perpetra¬ 
tors were recorded 

• The total number of attacks 
in 2013 increased 24 percent 
from 2012 

• 85 percent of all perpetrators 
were under the age of 30 

• 93 percent of all perpetrators 
were male 

• 65 percent of all victims were 
40 years old or older 

• 90 percent of all victims were 
male 

• 18 percent of the attacks re¬ 
sulted in death 

• 2 recorded attacks involved fire 

• 5 recorded attacks were a re¬ 
sult of police brutality 

• 5 recorded attacks involved an 
abduction 

DATA COURTESY OF NATIONAL COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS 


She hopes that a new documentary 
film, Storied Streets, directed by her 
son Jack Henry Robbins and produced 
by Thomas Morgan, will enable the pub¬ 
lic to understand the complexities of 
homelessness and the challenges home¬ 
less people face every day-she says it 
certainly made her more aware of the 
realities of homelessness. 

“They go across the US and debunk 
myths of how people become homeless,” 
Sarandon explained. “It makes the face 
of the unhoused specific and human. 
There are so many ways to end up on the 
street even if you’re working two jobs- 
people are on the precipice constantly. I 
hope the film redefines for people what 
homelessness is.” 

Homelessness is for thousands a reality 
Sarandon says she almost “can’t bear the 
thought of.” 

“Home means so much to me,” she 
expressed. “I can’t imagine not having a 
place to be clean, to be safe.” 









National Allies Support Seattle 
HUD Tenants in Arlington Protest 

By Jack Crenca 

Editorial Intern 

A band of elderly and disabled tenants 
fighting to save their Seattle, WA, apart¬ 
ment building brought their battle to Alex¬ 
andria, VA, on a recent morning. 

At stake is the future of the Theodora, 
a federally subsidized apartment building. 

The building is currently owned by the 
Volunteers of America (VOA), a national 
low-income housing provider based in the 
DC suburb of Alexandria; however, the or¬ 
ganization plans to sell the property to a 
for-profit developer. Tenants, joined by 
housing advocates from the National Alli¬ 
ance of HUD Tenants rallied in front of the 
VOA headquarters on Tuesday, June 17, in 
hopes of keeping their apartments. 

At the event, protesters hoisted signs 
and marched, chanting “V - 0 - A ... We 
are here to stay!” The protest drew 
police attention, which resulted in the 
megaphone being prohibited. 

The Theodora has been operating as a 
project-based Section 8 property for de¬ 
cades, but the 50-year mortgage, subsi¬ 
dized by the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD), matures 
this year. The situation there is not 
unique. According to the nonprofit Nation¬ 
al Low Income Housing Coalition, nearly 
one-third of the nation’s 1.4 million units 
of multifamily assisted housing stock may 
leave the affordable housing inventory be¬ 
cause of owners opting out of the project- 
based Section 8 program, the maturation 
of assisted mortgages, or failure of the 
properties to meet HUD standards. 

According to the VOA, costs of main¬ 
taining the aging Theodora apartment 
building have grown to levels that are 
unsustainable and the structure is now in 
poor condition. 



National Alliance of HUD holds a protest at the VOA in Alexandria, Virginia. 
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DC Congregations Called Upon 
to Serve Homeless Community 

By Rachel Cain 

Editorial Intern 

One of Kamisha Nelson’s greatest wish¬ 
es has finally come true: she now has a 
home. This previously homeless 24-year- 
old woman, along with her two young chil¬ 
dren, was placed in an apartment about 
four weeks ago. 

“I’m very grateful,” she said as she 
brushed away tears. 

She explained that she recently re¬ 
ceived her high school diploma and hoped 
to continue her education and eventually 
become a business manager. 

Nelson is one of the first participants 
in DC’s One Congregation One Family 
(OCOF) program. 

“I know this program will help me,” she 
continued. “I don’t know what else to say. 

I’m blessed for all the people who have 
come into my life.” 

When Nelson sat down after speaking at 
OCOF’s launch at the New Bethel Baptist 
Church in the District’s Shaw neighbor¬ 
hood, the audience stood in applause. 

Many members of DC’s religious commu¬ 
nities were represented in the audience, 
hoping to learn how their congregations 
could help a family like the Nelsons. 

OCOF is a new DC initiative that aims 
at pairing religious congregations of all 
denominations with homeless families. 

It aims to stabilize the families and pre¬ 
vent what DC Mayor Vincent C. Gray re¬ 
cently described as the “unprecedented 
demand for emergency family housing” 
this past winter. 

During the past winter, the District’s 
homeless services system was over¬ 
whelmed by needy parents and children. 

More than 700 families were sheltered 
at the peak of the cold weather season, 
surpassing city officials’ estimates by over 
200. After the 285 rooms at the city’s fam¬ 
ily shelter located in the former DC Gen¬ 
eral Hospital were filled, human services 
officials began placing additional homeless 
families at inexpensive motels and recre¬ 
ation centers. 

As part of an effort to stop such a crisis 
from recurring, Gray officially launched 
the OCOF program during his weekly press 
conference on June 18. 

“We call on each house of worship- 
every church, every mosque, every syna- 
gogue-to take one family, just one,” 

Gray said. 

OCOF pairs a mentor team from a 
faith-based congregation with a homeless 
family or a family on the verge of home¬ 
lessness. The mentor team works closely 
with the homeless family, acting as a sort 
of extended family for them. The hope 
is that different members of the men¬ 
tor team can offer different areas of 
expertise for the family they are paired 


Efforts to market the building to more 
than 70 other nonprofit low-income hous¬ 
ing developers failed due to the condi¬ 
tion and configuration of the building, 
the VOA’s communications director David 
Burch said. The property was then of¬ 
fered for sale to for-profit firms. One of 
those companies, Goodman Real Estate, 
has announced its intention to buy the 
building and plans to renovate the apart¬ 
ments for rental to lower-income working 
people earning between 65 to 85 percent 
of the area’s median income. 

Housing in Washington State is costly, 
though less expensive than in the District 
of Columbia. In the state of Washington, 
the fair market rent, (the 40th percentile 
of gross rents for typical adequate housing 
as calculated by HUD) for a two-bedroom 
apartment is $970, compared with $1,469 
in the District. 

According to the Tenants Union of 
Washington State, the residents of the 
Theodora have until February 28, 2015 
to move out. VOA told Seattle’s KOMO 4 
news channel that tenants are being of¬ 
fered $8,000 to help them with relocation 
costs. It was also reported that even if 
the sale does not go through, VOA will be 
shutting the doors of the building early 
next year. Tenants are receiving assis¬ 
tance in finding new homes through relo¬ 
cation specialists, provided by Goodman 
Real Estate and VOA. 

But Blackden Lee, a resident at the The¬ 
odora, said he was unsure where he would 
go when the February deadline arrives. 

“There’s a real chance many of the 
residents will become homeless; many of 
them suffer from disabilities as well as 
mental problems,” said Lee. 


with. For instance, the team may include 
people who are knowledgeable about job 
searches, financial management, child 
education, and parenting skills. 

Families that could benefit most from 
the program are those that are headed 
by young parents, just 18 to 24 years old, 
said Gray. An estimated 40 percent of 
homeless families at DC General fit that 
description, according to the city Depart¬ 
ment of Human Services. Often, these 
young adults have little experience living 
independently and no experience raising 
children. The mentor teams would provide 
support and advice that could be particu¬ 
larly helpful for these young parents, ac¬ 
cording to the mayor. 

Gray emphasized that OCOF is com¬ 
pletely voluntary - both for the partici¬ 
pating congregations and the homeless 
families - and that it comes at no financial 
cost to the congregations. Although men¬ 
tor teams come from religious congrega¬ 
tions, Gray said OCOF should not be seen 
as an opportunity for religious groups to 
try to convert participating families. 

There is much more to faith than con¬ 
versions in any case, observed New Beth¬ 
el’s pastor Dexter Nutall, who serves as 
the mayor’s director of religious affairs. 

“Unless faith shows up in day-to-day 
life, faith is irrelevant,” he said. “[Par¬ 
ticipating in OCOF] can give meaning and 
relevance to what we say we believe.” 

“None of us get to where we’ve gotten 
by ourselves,” said Nutall. “We live in a 
country of communities.” 



Kamisha Nelson with Mayor Gray. 
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Art and Recovery, How I Got Over 

By Sophie Alexander, Editorial Intern 


“I just can’t believe I’m here,” ex¬ 
claimed newly-minted movie star LaJuana 
Clark amid the flood of people offering 
their congratulations at the sold-out pre¬ 
miere of How I Got Over. 

Of the 84 documentaries to be shown 
atAFI DOCS, the American Film Institute’s 
annual documentary festival, How I Got 
Over was the only project set and made 
in the District. 

The film follows the journey of Clark and 
14 other women in an addiction recovery 
program at N Street Village, a District shel¬ 
ter for homeless and low-income women. 

The documentary presents a story 
within a story. 

As How I Got Over unfolds, the women 
are working to craft an original play based 
upon their lives. In their play, they recount 
their own truly harrowing and courageous 
narratives of survival and redemption. 
Their play is created with the help of Deb 
Gottesman, co-founder of The Theatre 


Lab, a District based nonprofit school for 
the dramatic arts with a mission of trans¬ 
forming lives through theater. Theatre 
Lab’s Life Stories project offers the women 
a safe place to tell their stories. For many 
of the women, sharing their experiences 
becomes an additional facet of their recov¬ 
ery from addiction and abuse. 

Clark and the other women have never 
acted before, but Gottesman realizes the 
power of their stories and decides they 
belong on stage. The play, which they 
entitle My Soul Look Back and Wonder, is 
ultimately performed as a one-night only 
production at the Kennedy Center. 

The documentary How I Got Over, 
screened in June atAFI DOCS follows the 
women’s transformation from victims to 
artists as they bring their deeply personal 
stories to one of the nation’s most presti¬ 
gious performance spaces. 

The film represents Nicole Boxer’s di¬ 
rectorial debut but she is well known for 


her production of controversial films such 
as The Invisible War, which helped jump 
start a public conversation over sexual as¬ 
sault in the military. In the film Boxer 
explores the performing arts’ capacity to 
heal trauma and the importance of the 
arts in building community. Boxer believes 
that “the arts, more than just a means of 
entertainment, are vital to the function¬ 
ing of a healthy and productive society.” 

Midway through the film, one of the 
women highlights this connection by say¬ 
ing, “this is where your story joins my 
story, and becomes our story.” 

Clark who features prominently in the 
film, said she believes stories are for shar¬ 
ing. After seeing How I Got Over on the 
big screen, she said the documentary 
“should be played everywhere, all around 
the world because there are addicts all 
around the world and they need to know 
that there is hope.” 
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...can balance 
your life 


If I asked people 
about the number 
of times a day they 
eat, I bet the aver¬ 
age answer would be 
two to three times. I 
would challenge that 
Jazmine Steele response. I would ar- 
Editorial Intern gue that in a country 
such as America, most 
people eat 100 times that often. The way 
I see it, food can be seen as including 
any substance we allow our bodies to 
consume for sustainability. Beyond the 
food we regularly put in our mouths to 
satisfy our stomachs, we consume every 
time we walk past advertisements, listen 
to our favorite music, watch a movie or 
read the daily headlines. Social networks 
such as Facebook, Twitter and Instagram 
serve as mere appetizers for the smorgas¬ 
bord of media that surrounds us everyday. 
It’s amazing to live in the information age 
with access to so much at our fingertips, 
but it also can be overwhelming. Trying 
to decide among the choices can become 
daunting and even dangerous. It is im¬ 
portant that we become more mindful of 
what is being offered. 

Isn’t it funny how people get in the 
habit of monitoring the media consump¬ 
tion of children but never really think 


twice about their own media diet? They 
often assume that because they’ve 
reached a certain age, they don’t need to 
monitor their media consumption. 

As a community journalist and gradu¬ 
ate student of theology (the study of the 
nature of God and religious belief), I’m a 
firm believer in not only being conscious 
of negative things you may consume in 
the media but also being intentional 
about consuming more positive things. 
This notion isn’t just a random lofty idea, 
it’s also biblical. Think of Philippians 4:8, 
which counsels us to think about things 
that are excellent and worthy of praise. 

Beyond biblical doctrine, we’ve all 
heard the saying “you are what you eat.” 
The craving of your soul for nourishment 
surpasses that of your physical body. 
What do you feed your soul? I grew up in 
Detroit, Mich., a city burdened not only 
with economic deprivation but also with 
spiritual deprivation. For this reason, I 
have dedicated my career to focus on the 
positive things by reporting the good news 
taking root in various communities. It is 
my deep belief that positive input leads 
to positive outcomes. 

As I was starting my internship at 
Street Sense, someone asked me if I was 
aware that Street Sense is not a faith- 
based organization and that although the 


I'm a firm believer in 
not only being con¬ 
scious of negative 
things you may con¬ 
sume in the media but 
also being intention¬ 
al about consuming 
more positive things. 

headquarters is located in a church, the 
organization itself is not a ministry be¬ 
cause people involved aren’t required to 
talk about God or discipleship. I under¬ 
stood this person’s concern because I be¬ 
lieve they genuinely wanted to make sure 
I didn’t waste my entire summer interning 
at a place that wasn’t fit for a studying 
seminarian poised to explore how media 
connects with faith. I politely challenged 
that assumption, offering the following 
reasons why Street Sense is definitely the 
place for me. 

#1 Street Sense promotes community 
relationships. Being in seminary, one of 
the main things I’ve learned about God 
is that beyond doctrine, God cares about 
relationships. Our personal relationship 
with God is important, but our relation¬ 
ships with other people are equally impor¬ 
tant. As the world of news consumption 
changes, society is getting further and 
further away from the importance of lo¬ 
cal news. Consequently, we lose an in¬ 
timacy of understanding our neighborhors 


and neighborhoods better. Street Sense 
is a publication dedicated entirely to im¬ 
proving our relationships in the place we 
call home. Community meetings, new 
small businesses, and stories of achieve¬ 
ment matter. 

#2 Street Sense elevates one of the 
most prevalent issues in D.C.--homeless¬ 
ness. If we are going to truly follow God’s 
call to love our neighbors as ourselves, we 
have got to care about housing access for 
all people. Street Sense keeps this at the 
forefront of its mission and also gives peo¬ 
ple experiencing financial hardship an op¬ 
portunity to be economically empowered 
through the sale of the paper. 

#3 Street Sense promotes restoration 
and rejuvenation through the artistic ex¬ 
pression of writing. In this case, art and 
creativity serve as the healing agents for 
the community. The paper gives a plat¬ 
form for people to share their hopes, 
dreams, concerns and their stories. This 
communication vehicle now functions as a 
voice for a population of people that are 
often overlooked and ignored. 

In the coming weeks, I hope to use this 
column to highlight stories of personal 
triumph, extraordinary ministries mak¬ 
ing strides in the city and underreported 
observations of the positive things taking 
root in the community. The point of it all 
is for us to begin to appreciate the smaller 
but more nourishing things we often over¬ 
look in our fast-paced lives. 

Jazmine Steele is a multimedia journal¬ 
ist and Urban Fellow pursuing a Masters 
of Divinity at Wesley Theological Semi¬ 
nary in Washington , DC. She blogs at No- 
baddnews.com and randomly tweets @ 
JazzSteele. Email her your good news at 
jazminesteele1@gmail.com. 














Street Sense Vendor 
Illustration Workshop 


The Street Sense IllustrationWorkshop 
is led by an illustration and graphic 
design professional, and meets every 
Monday at 10:30 a.m to develop new 
skills and collaborate on the next 
great issue of Street Sense. 


ILLUSTRATION BY REGGIE BLACK 


HORSES: Drawing Upside-Down forces the artist to see without using their 
visual memory - reducing the conflict between brain modes by forcing your language 
mode(section of your brain) to to drop out of the task*. 

*“Drawing on the Right Side of the Brain” workbook 





DEPTH OF FIELD: 

We spent one workshop 
period understanding 
how to add dimension to 
drawing. One of the 
is to “layer” as 
does bea 
knowing 
and start 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANGIE WHITEHURST 


PORTRAITS: During our 
workshop we talk about how 
different lines can have different 
meaning. Angie’s portrait is dark 
and dramatic created by her 
strong shaded lines. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY DERIAN HICKMAN 


ILLUSTRATION BY CHON GOTTI 


WORD ASSOCIATION: Half of the workshop concentrates on developing the concept. During our word-association exercise, 
we are given a word to illustrate. The one important rule is: We cannot draw the exact meaning of the word - We cannot be 
redundant from word to image. Here are two amazing solutions to the word-association exercise. 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY GWYNETTE SMITH 
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Summer 

By Chino Dean, Vendor 

Finally, the spring’s ending into sum¬ 
mer’s beginning. The beautiful flowers 
to pretty skies, the moon drifts women 
with gorgeous eyes. Swimtrunks to camp¬ 
ing dreams, like walks in the night with 
raccoon red dye splattered through the 
woods. Like devil’s hell or rock and roll 
like heavy metal or ZZ Top’s first album 
“Stroll.” 

To Madonna’s “Like a Virgin”, and Bon 
Jovi’s “Livin’ on Prayer” to “Boys Before 
Men”. At the end of the road, from Slayer 
to Da Devil’s Lair. 

As the heat like fiery flame develops 
into a fierce but wicked game! Cuts, 
cheats, scandals and weeps, affiliation, 
and standings to A+=97.7 graduating stu¬ 
dents. With all the hopes in the world the 



Fourth of July 

By Sybil Taylor, Vendor 


A day of independence, a day of flags 
and star-spangled, a day of fireworks. A 
day to enjoy with family BBQ, hot dogs, 
hamburgers, steaks, grilled corn, sodas. 
Enjoying the breeze outdoors in the yard 
or in the park. Fourth of July brings joy 
for everyone. Watching the fireworks or 
just having your own fireworks to enjoy 
with friends and family. Everyone head¬ 
ing down to the monument to watch a 
beautiful event of different beautiful 
fireworks. This is a day of red, white, 
blue flag day to represent our indepen¬ 
dence. Day of honor and fun. Make sure 
you dress cool for this day of excitement. 
Happy Fourth of July. 


equivalating opportunity given to all boys 
and girls. 

No more trends that blend conversa¬ 
tions that create the real definitions for 
friends. No styles for the child robbed 
of his respect, dignity, honor, and most 
important, identity, now removed from 
me! Only retrieved like abrasions, cuts, 
slits, and injections of bacterial disease in 
forms of conversations but not conversing 
with me! 

Ups and downs, smiles and frowns, cra¬ 
zy but sane, yet labeled crazily insane! 
Still thoughts of victories, acceptances 
of losses, but yet still full of gain. But 
the strain of the day but the relaxation 
of the night. 


Summertime 

in DC 

By Jacqueline Turner, Vendor 

Summertime, and the living is easy. 
There are lots of free things to do in the 
District: shows in the park, movies on 
the grass, and not to mention the art 
exhibits and free classes on just about 
every subject. 

In summer, some people stay out late 
and get up late, so Washington can take on 
the atmosphere of a laid-back town, which 
we all know it isn’t. This is where the busy 
show off: the world’s political town. 
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Summer 

By Sybil Taylor, Vendor 


Summer began June 21 with 90 degree 
weather and many special treats to sa¬ 
vor. School’s out, summer vacation be¬ 
gins. Summer trips, summer camps. Going 
out walking in the sun on hot sand. Eat¬ 
ing lunch in the park, going to Six Flags, 
the Wonder Rides of summer. Going to the 
zoo, watching all the animals. Drinking 
cold drinks and eating ice cream, snow 
cones. Enjoying the beautiful walk at the 
zoo with beautiful trees, birds singing, 
squirrels free and enjoying themselves, 


all nature’s finest. 

In summer, be cool under an air condi¬ 
tioner. Summer means dressing very light, 
eating light salads and fruits or enjoying 
a barbecue of hot dogs, hamburgers, ribs 
and cold sandwiches. Going swimming and 
enjoying the summer breeze. Summer 
lasts three months. Then in mid-Septem¬ 
ber fall begins. So have a wonderful and 
safe summer, keeping all pets cool in the 
house and keeping yourself cool, too 
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The Beautiful Summer 

By Jacqueline Turner, Vendor 


This is the time of year when God shows 
the world how much beauty there is in 
it. The display of color, the landscapes, 
the rolling hills, and the grasses from blue 
green to olive are the brightest of colors. 
The sunsets dazzle with rays of orange 
and yellow. The stars at night are bright. 
Even the foods of summer are colorful and 
bright, with red vegetables like peppers 
and tomatoes. Salads are eaten along with 


fruit and lots of juice, cold drinks, and 
cold desserts. 

In the morning people are fresh and 
crisp because they wear cotton to keep 
cool. Bright colors reflect the sunlight. 
Best of all is how Washington becomes The 
Fashion Place. Women with hats and sheer 
dresses and men with pastel suits. It all 
looks dazzling, making you feel alive. So, 
enjoy The Beautiful Summer! 


Summer 

By Veda Simpson, Vendor 

Summer is coming and what should I do? 

Go and swim in the ocean blue, 

Climb a mountain oh so high, 

Then go parachute jumping. I believe I can fly! 

Next I would like to go deep sea diving, it seems like fun. 
Then rest on the sand, soaking up the sun. 

When my day is finished, I’d like to lay back 
In the car at the drive-in. 

My body and mind will be content. 



COLLAGE BY SYBIL TAYLOR 
























BARNEY & CLYDE IS A COMIC STRIP ABOUT AN UNLIKELY FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HOMELESS MAN AND A TYCOON. IT'S ABOUT OUR MODERN, POLARIZED ECONOMY OF HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS. IT RE-EXAMINES TRADITIONAL MEASURES OF SUCCESS, 
FAILURE, AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 
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By Chris_ _ 

"The Cowboy Poet" 





\ 

22 weeks I sit awd wait - liviwg ow the 
streets! I hope to hit the Lottery, I say to 
m.yself. SoonjuLy 6 th... 

Uuofo of the oiraw! 
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By Gary Minter 

Vendor 



These two letters show both sides of an issue. The first letter is from an ACLU attorney, Fritz Mulhauser, 
responding to my attempt to sue Congress in DC Small Claims Court for “breach of contract” with us residents 
of the District of Columbia. The second was handed to me by an unnamed congressional staff member while I 
was selling Street Sense. 


Here's the first letter, which was written on ACLU letterhead: 

“March 18, 2014 


Dear Mr Minter: 


We received the copy you sent of your letter to an official at the UDC David A. Clarke 
School of Law. You asked for help filing a lawsuit against Congress asking that the court 
give you the right to vote for U.S. Senators and a voting Representative in the House, 
and to allow you to run for those positions. You enclosed a complaint form for an ac¬ 
tion against the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House that you said had 
been rejected by the Small Claims Branch of the D.C. Superior Court. 

Justice Black described the right to vote as fundamental in Wesberry v. Sanders, 376 
U.S. 1 (1964). He wrote, ‘No right is more precious in a free country than that of hav¬ 
ing a voice in the election of those who make the laws under which, as good citizens, 
we must live. Other rights, even the most basic, are illusory if the right to vote is un¬ 
dermined.’ We agree with all those who protest the tragedy that 600,000 people lack 
basic voting rights. The question is what are effective methods to address that fact. 

Only Congress can change the limited representation of the District of Columbia, 
since the Constitution (Article I, Section 8, Clause 17) gives them full authority over 
the District. An amendment in 1978 (requiring D.C. be ‘treated like a state’) failed 
to get support in the states, and a proposal to grant statehood has also failed. The 
courts will not tell Congress what to do -- they have refused in many suits, see for 
example this story on an effort in 2000, http:Wdcvote.org/news/iudges-rule-dc-lacks- 
right-vote-congress . 

Thanks for your concern. Good luck with efforts perhaps to get the political branch¬ 
es to take the D.C. plight more seriously. 

Sincerely, 

Fritz Mulhauser 

Senior Staff Attorney” 


Here's the second communication on 
this issue, an unsigned hand-written 
note from a Congressional staffer: 


“D.C. is not a state. The Constitu¬ 
tion states that, ‘Representatives... 
shall be apportioned among the several 
states which may be included within this 
Union.’ (Article 1, Sec. 2) 

The 17th Amendment also says there 
will be an election of ‘two Senators 
from each State.’ Given that D.C. is not 
a state, it would be unconstitutional to 
grant D.C. Congressional voting rights. 

Would you like Puerto Rico + Guam to 
vote as well??? 

By living in D.C., you have voluntarily 
waived your ‘right to vote’. Be happy 
with your 3 electoral votes or move 8 
miles in either direction.” 


Vietnam 

Memories 

By Barron Hall, Vendor 

In the name of God merciful and gra¬ 
cious, to whom it may concern: I think 
part of my reason for being homeless 
comes from the change between the way 
my hometown is now, compared to the 
way it was when I left in 1967. Now it’s 
all at a standstill. We, as young, strong, 
God-fearing men, were snatched from our 
families, mothers, wives, children, fathers 
and grandparents, and forced to go to a 
country where there were young, strong 
men fighting and shedding blood proudly 
for their freedom. While we were in Viet¬ 
nam, our leaders back home were mur¬ 
dered by people with no respect for life 
or liberty. They had taught us to love our 
enemy and we were winning. But all of a 
sudden we were over there, in Vietnam, 
ordered to search for and kill people who 
were fighting to be free in their country. 
God says you reap what you sow. I believe 
if we had said NO to that madness and con¬ 
tinued our struggle, our people wouldn’t 
be poor and homeless like we are today. 
We wouldn’t have the Vietnam Wall and 
still have people crying because of the de¬ 
valuation of peoples’ rights and the murder 
that was committed on a people because 
they wanted to be free and govern their 
country. May God have mercy and please 
forgive me and my brothers. 


My Evolution 

By Jeffery McNeil, Vendor 

The times when 
you grow up shape 
you. I am a product 
of the post-Water¬ 
gate era. Back then 
the world seemed to 
be descending into 
chaos. Every issue, whether it was civil 
rights, abortion, or law and order seemed 
to polarize and divide the country. 

During that period politics played a vi¬ 
tal role in my community as well as my 
family. However, I never cared about 
politics; I just wanted to be a kid. I didn’t 
know that women’s rights and civil rights 
would affect the nation and impact my 
family. I didn’t think being a mom was de¬ 
grading and oppressive. However, some of 
my mom’s feminist friends did. Because 
my mom was trying to liberate herself, my 
parents argued endlessly and the women’s 
movement was destroying our family. 

My parents were a product of the ‘60s. 
They weren’t activists, but they believed 
in the civil rights movement. I had an up¬ 
front seat to my parents’ activities. They 
marched, sat on committees, and cam¬ 
paigned tirelessly for liberal politicians. 


From the beginning, I felt out of place 
with my family’s political views. I hated 
big government, taxation, affirmative ac¬ 
tion, and multiculturalism. I didn’t want 
to be known as a black man or an African. 

I wanted to be an American. 

I didn’t think I was conservative. I just 
thought I was selfish, egotistical, and ar¬ 
rogant. I trusted my God-given ability 
more than authority. 

This didn’t stop my parents from try¬ 
ing to indoctrinate me with the ideas of 
fairness, tolerance, and justice. However, 
when you have a free spirit there is noth¬ 
ing you can’t do. So, I did what I wanted 
because that’s what I believed 

I didn’t believe in the concept of fair¬ 
ness. I was driven by greed. My dad busted 
his ass all his life, and what did it get him? 
It was the ‘80s, when greed was good, and 
I was going to be one greedy bastard. It 
may have been by chance or by fate but I 
was on a collision course with capitalism. 

Tired of my parents being broke, I de¬ 
cided to look for a job. My first job was 
at 15, washing dishes for The Ponderosa 
Steak House. I was paid a minimum wage 
and my first check was $100. Alongside me 


were two kids who seemed very enterpris¬ 
ing. They apparently had access to every¬ 
thing: girls, money, cars, etc. Curious, 

I asked how they were making all that 
money while I was killing myself washing 
dishes. They said they made their money 
playing poker. 

Noticing I hated working for a mini¬ 
mum wage, they invited me to play with 
them. At first I was scared; I didn’t want 
to lose all the money I had worked hard 
for. However, I didn’t want to wash dish¬ 
es anymore. 

Motivated by avarice, I decided to do 
something about my poverty. I didn’t want 
the equal share; I wanted the whole pie. 
Public assistance is not fun when you see 
two 17-year olds driving fast cars and go¬ 
ing to the best clubs and parties. I didn’t 
want to rob or kill someone. But I wanted 
the riches. I was a material man. 

The first time I played poker I went 
broke. Eventually, I learned the game and 
was making three times the money I was 
making working minimum wage at Ken¬ 
tucky Fried Chicken. 

Although I sucked at math in high 
school, I learned math, physics, odds, 


and probabilities playing poker. I became 
an amateur economist. While some read 
Adam Smith and Karl Marx, I learned you 
can get more knowledge from reading 
someone holding a pair of aces than you 
can ever get reading an economics book. 

I learned more than a game through 
poker. I learned what a perfect society 
should be. I learned that for a short time 
you will have a run of good cards and bad 
cards. But over the long run everything 
will even out. 

I also learned successful people maxi¬ 
mize their wins during good periods and 
minimize their losses during bad periods. 
The winner doesn’t wait around protesting 
and marching, hoping something will hap¬ 
pen. I learned that those who win don’t 
wait for fortunes to come; they control 
their fate. 

Although I loved my parents, I am sad 
they couldn’t get out of that civil rights 
mindset and embrace free enterprise. 
Capitalism has many flaws. But it still pro¬ 
vides the best opportunities for the poor 
to escape poverty. 
























The Street Sense Writers’ Group is led by three writing professionals and 
meets every Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. The group’s goal is to develop 
ideas and collaborate on the next great issue of Street Sense. 





MY KATRINA: Part 14 

By Gerald Anderson, Vendor 


A World Cup 

By Robert Warren, Vendor 


Previously: Calio found his cousin Tiffany mur¬ 
dered. I see the pain on his face, just like KK’s 
face after his Grandma and little cousins were 
killed. Back at the projects, we each went to dif¬ 
ferent floors, checkin' to make sure everyone was 
eating and feeling okay. We knocked at Miss Ruby's 
door and her little four-year-old grandson gave us 
all a smile when he offered his peanut butter with 
grape jelly swirled in, the same kind I ate when I 
was a little kid. Afterwards we radio each other 
and say, t( Radio check," which means everybody 
good. That don't mean the violence be over... 

It still raining, not as hard as it was, but it still 
raining and the wind’s blowing and daytime still 
lookin’ like nighttime. Still no power, still no show¬ 
er, so we go out and get some buckets of rainwater 
to wash up. That’s how we bathe. We had the fire 
hydrants on too. I think maybe the baby kids turn 
them on. 

We had bottled water from the helicopters and 
from the stores with broken windows. In the morn¬ 
ing we always keep clean water around-you could 
dip your cup in there and brush your teeth. Any 
extra water you wet your towel to wash your face. 

We had some fun times in between so much 
bad. With only my boxers on, I go out in the rain 
with Ivory soap bars and a clean, big towel. You 
suds yourself up real good and then rinse off by 
the fire hydrant. 

Afterwards we take the towel and wash it in 
the bucket, latherin’ it up, rinsing it, wringing it 


out, and hangin’ it to dry on them windows you 
crank open. 

Used them same buckets to flush the commode. 

One morning I was splashing Calio and he say, 
“Man that water gonna take you away.” Calio is a 
little guy, so maybe it would take him away. But I 
know how to swim; he say he can swim, but I ain’t 
ever seen it. 

I was telling some families I could sure use some 
jambalaya right now or a big ol’ pot of gumbo. We 
appreciate the food the military be droppin’ but 
it nothin’ like Louisiana food we used to: turkey 
necks, pig feet, ham hocks with rice and red bean, 
mustard green, cabbage, every kind of seafood, 
and my favorite—fried chicken. 

We all lay low till the next day. 

The next morning, we woke up to a lot of shoot- 
in’. We were on the new side of the project and 
the shootin’ was on the old side. It sounded like 
wartime in Saudi Arabia. They was firing automatic 
guns. Some people that was out in the water told 
us there were 20 boys shootin’ at the National 
Guards, who told them on a megaphone to sur¬ 
render the guns or they was cornin’ up to get ‘em 
themselves. The National Guards had shields, stun 
guns, and bullet proof vests. That’s what really 
shook me up. 

‘Cause remember we got families sleeping on 
the balconies. A bullet can come from anywhere 
and get someone. I know too many folks who died 
from stray bullets. 

(to be continued) 


A world cup--will it be filled with gold? 

Will the poor and the impoverished live to grow old? 

Will Brazil, who shall be this year’s host, pay off for investors? 
Or will billions and billions 
Of dollars get ghost? 

Will the people fight to bring profit to the poor? 

Will the white elephant in the Amazon be used any more? 

Will overrun cost be real-time news on Forbes? 

Will Brazil’s team win it all once more? 

Will neighboring countries not feel so sore? 

Will love around the world be felt after the final score? 

Will the U.S.A. win one world cup and what would it all mean? 
I’m sure the poor of Brazil will not join in the sings 
So everybody stands up for their team 
In the end like before 

We will see what it all means with the money 
To some that’s everything 

The White Valley 

By Chon Rotti, Vendor 



The warrior feels a white valley in his men¬ 
tal kingdom. Moving through the valley he 
broadens his horizon; the valley extends from 
east to west, filling his mind with courage and 
confidence. He works with greater zeal and 
invigorating freshness. The valley gives him 
messages of hope, courage, and cheerfulness. 
Enjoying the beauty of the valley in the midst 
of intense activity he remains happy and con¬ 
tented. Fulfilling his hopes and dreams, he 
envisions a life fulfilled with all success. 
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The Late 

By Morgan Jones 

Vendor 

When I saw the flyer, I said, “This is a 
joke. This is not real. 

The flyer at UDC read, “Late Show with 
David Letterman is looking for bright, en¬ 
ergetic women and men who are inter¬ 
ested in the television industry. Applicants 
from all majors are welcome.” 

I sent a cover letter and resume, like 
the flyer requested, but they never re¬ 
plied. However, I’m not giving up. 

I’m making a film to tell David Letter- 
man (and his successor, Stephen Colbert) 
my story about being homeless and how I 
studied for my GED and wanted to learn 
more and more. I researched grant mon¬ 
ey and received a Pell grant. Now I go to 
the University of the District of Columbia 
(UDC) and live in subsidized housing. 

You never know where the next adven¬ 
ture is coming from. I’m now an intern 
at the Smithsonian’s National Museum 
of American History, where I help tour¬ 
ists find artifacts such as Miss Piggy, Ju¬ 
lia Childs’ kitchen, and the Woolworth’s 
lunch counter that was the site of an 
iconic 1960 sit-in by four black students 
during the Civil Rights Movement. 


Show 
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Here’s how my internship happened: I 
was across the street from Barnes fit No¬ 
ble selling Street Sense. I saw this a well- 
dressed man who looked like a lawyer or 
doctor or politician. He was carrying a 
briefcase and a Sprite when he collapsed. 

I was the first one to get to him. I’m 
trained in CPR, so I rolled him over, undid 
his tie, unbuttoned his shirt, and took his 
jacket off. 

There were two other people there. 


One woman, a manager of the building, 
pushed me out of the way and did chest 
compressions. Then a man named Bill took 
over until the ambulance came. 

After the man recovered from his heart 
attack, he took the three of us to lunch. 
It turns out he was the head of Smithso¬ 
nian’s National Museum of American His¬ 
tory. I told him I needed an internship and 
he put me in touch with people who ran 
the Smithsonian’s internship program. 


One already knew me because she was 
my Street Sense customer. 

Now, with the help of Bryan Bello and 
the Street Sense film group, I’m making a 
film I plan to take to New York and show 
to David Letterman. 

I may take a sleeping bag and, if neces¬ 
sary, sleep outside the Ed Sullivan Theater 
until I find someone to talk to and give my 
film to in the hope of receiving an intern¬ 
ship on “The Late Show.” 
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Chapter 10: Preparing to Fall Out of the Frying Pan (cont’d) 
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By John "Mick" Matthews 

Vendor 

PREVIOUSLY: Bill is preparing for his ren¬ 
dezvous with Bowler Hat and trying to 
figure out how to keep Kittie out of it. 
Kittie suggests they go shopping , and Bill 
slyly gets out of it by saying that he will 
be at the library researching the Masons; 
Kittie isn't convinced... 

“And what exactly are you going to do 
while I go out and play ‘Frontier Village’?” 
Kittie asked with an annoyed smirk. 

“I’ll be in the MLK Library, researching 
other famous Masons to prepare for to¬ 
morrow’s riddle.” I answered. 

“Don’t you know who all of the famous 
Masons are, Mister History?” she retorted. 

“Quite a few of them, absolutely.” I 
answered, straight faced, “But I should 
double-check; there are so many possibili¬ 
ties. Don’t you think we need to have this 
knowledge in hand as we jump through 


whatever hoops the Masons shove us 
through? And we better check this out now 
rather than ten minutes after we have a 
clue that we’re stuck on.” 

“I suppose so,” she sighed, “but I was so 
looking forward to shopping with you. Hell, 
mighta found us matching outfits; it would 
be soooo cute!” 

Kittie and I in matching outfits?! Thank 
God for all favors great and small--she 
was only kid¬ 
ding. I hope she 
was only kidding. 
Thank God I’ll 
never know. 

“Ok, go ahead 
and do your bor- 
ing-ass research” 
she conceded, 
“I’m gonna have to just settle for treating 
myself to some great clothes. There’s this 
slinky, barely there, black dress I’m dying 
to see myself in. And the bras and pant¬ 
ies; it’d be good to have new underwear.” 



ILLUSTRATION BY LAUREN POOLE 


Now she was just playing dirty. Kittie 
knew damn well my overactive imagination 
was playing paper dolls with images of her 
in as many revealing, skimpy, barely there, 
and almost non-existent outfits and under¬ 
wear combinations as possible. I suppose it 
was her payback for me sending her shop¬ 
ping alone. And honestly, as far as revenge 
plots go, if fantasizing her practically na¬ 
ked was her idea of vengeance, maybe I 
should piss her off more often...ahem! 

“Bill, you’re practically drooling” she 
laughed. 

“Yeah, it’s too bad I’ll have to miss all 
of that.” I recovered not as gracefully as 
I would had hoped. 

“And little old me’s gonna have to car¬ 
ry all those bags home by myself,” she 
went on, in a voice that moaned ‘damsel 
in distress.’ 

“You could always catch a cab back.” 
I said. “Some of them have enough cargo 
space to bring back twice what you’re 
planning on getting.” 


“So let me get this straight,” she said, 
sounding all grave and serious, “you 
want me to go out by myself and spend 
your money?” 

“Yep, exactly.” I answered cheerfully. 

“Wow, a week ago sleeping on the 
streets, and now I’m living most girls’ in 
the hoods happiest dreams.” she retort¬ 
ed, “OK, works for me!” With that, she 
walked away with a happy bounce to her 
step, ready to start her shopping spree. 

Finally, and there’s my way out 
to see Bowler Hat. I felt a slight pang of 
guilt for manipulating her like that, but 
that was minor compared to the job I’ll 
have to pull for my plan to succeed. It 
would take all my wits to keep from being 
ensnared in my own web, so to speak. I 
said a quick prayer to whatever god cov¬ 
ered righteous sneakiness and went to go 
find a cup of coffee somewhere. 

(to be continued) 


A* BILLY* LUCK* A ] 


Sergeant Phil Carlisle of the Metro¬ 
politan Police, First District, was a fairly 
warm and fuzzy sort, as Skipper could 
attest (they’d been real “buddies” back 
in Memphis when neither had that wed¬ 
ding band), UNLESS he was dealing with 
a ‘perp’ like the greenhorn drifter Billy 
Luck. Skipper was struggling outside the 
Astoria with her Buick Electra and its 
newly coughing engine. She jumped half 
a foot at the sight of old Phil wrestling 
with a slim figure, jacket over his head, 
stuffing “William Luck” into the back of a 
DC blue-and-white, complete with snarl¬ 
ing K-9 in the back. 

Carlisle pinched Skipper Marsh on one 
cheek and chuckled. “Just another bozo 
on the bus--we’re takin’ him down where 
he’ll be good and cozy!” 

“So what’s the charge?” she sighed 
wearily. “Murder, I suppose? Isn’t that the 
usual Skid row M.O.?” 

“Yep. This time it’s a tired floozie 
named Elaine. Too bad. He choked, or 
maybe poisoned her--right now not too 
sure, but this loser is going down, of that 
I’m sure!” 

Skipper tried to push her way to the 
cruiser. “Hold on, Phil. Elaine--why that’s 
the gal my new friend BILLY was telling 
me that...” 

Carlisle showed little concern as he 
drawled, “Come on, Skipper, It’s just a 
crime of passion, without the passion 
involved. He’s just a common psycho, 
you know?” 

Skipper got right in the muscular cop’s 
face. “It can’t be! Billy’s as gentle as--” 


Carlisle jumped into the driver’s seat 
of his vehicle, braying, “Oh yeah? Well 
you’ll hafta follow me down to C Street, 
‘cause I’m booking him in myself!” Just at 
that moment the yellow shepherd snarled 
ferociously at Billy in the back. Out by the 
front curb to the hotel, Skipper stomped 
on the gas, slapped the dashboard, and 
shrieked in sheer frustration. First the ra¬ 
dio sizzled to life, with Jeffrey Osborne 
and LTD begging, “If you’ll, uhh...jus’ 
staaaayyy.. with me...,” then the engine 
shuddered and came alive. 

“Oh, Thank you, Jesus,” Skipper moaned, 
sounding like she entirely meant it. 

At this very moment, a very drunken 
Senator Marsh was pouring Wanda the cub 
reporter into a Palm Grove Taxi, with her 
keeping him at arm’s length--outside the 
cab. “ I - -1’m sorry you didn’t enjoy the 
show, Wanda---” 

“I never, why, it was a sleazy, disgusting 
display, Senator...Good night!” 

The door slammed as the cab screeched 
away. Now Harris, rubbing his bandaged 
eye, nudged his boss, Senator Marsh, and 
cackled, “Nex’ time you better give her 
a preview, suh...” Marsh glared back at 
Harris, as... 

Skipper pulled up and parked ille¬ 
gally in the cellblock drop, and dashed 
inside to the subterranean booking area 
of the downtown precinct headquarters. 
“Where’s Carlisle? And where is that poor 
kid Billy Luck?” she demanded shrilly. 

(to be continued) 
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Qaule, ® Hodton 

mm By Gwynette Smith, Vendor 


PREVIOUSLY: Gayle , a lawyer at Los An¬ 
geles Legal Aid , has traveled to Boston to 
attend a 5-day American Bar Association 
conference on consumer and juvenile de¬ 
linquency law... 

People had started arriving, although 
the conference did not start until the next 
day, Tuesday. The place was crowded and 
the people were cluttering on the first 
floor near the stairs that led to the main 
level where registration was occurring. 

The hotel was somewhat old, about 
forty years. It looked new though, 
maybe because it had been built in a 
modern design. 

Gayle was excited and optimistic about 
being there. She believed that the tools 
she gained would help her clients and she 
might forge some professional relation¬ 
ships and perhaps friendships with some 
of the new colleagues. She knew she 
would have to take good notes, because 
she was expected to go over the material 
with her co-workers in a presentation af¬ 
ter she returned. 

After registering, Gayle went to her 


room, accompanied by the bellhop who 
helped her with her suitcases. She fresh¬ 
ened up and then went back downstairs. 
She was hungry and had to decide if she’d 
explore eating establishments in the 
neighborhood or grab something in the 
hotel restaurant. 

She walked over to the concierge stand 
and said “Do you have any places nearby 
that you could recommend for dinner?” 

“Sure. There are places on both sides 
of the street going down to the newsstand 
area in Cambridge. Are you familiar with 
that area?” 

“No, not really. This is my first time 
in Cambridge, although I have previously 
been in Boston.” 

He showed Gayle the direction that he 
was talking about and she left to go eat 
something. 

Down near the newsstand area, she saw 
a place with a group of people who looked 
like they could have been with the confer¬ 
ence. She decided to go in and join the 
rather short line of people at the door to 
wait to be seated. 


The End. 










New Attitude 

By Elizabeth Bryant, Vendor 


Welcome to 
the new Liz! 

I think I can 
handle every¬ 
thing, but I 
can’t. My ego is 
too big. I’m not 
going to try to please everyone anymore - 
that’s impossible. But I’m going to do my 
best to please God. 

I’m learning to love myself. My AAspon¬ 
sor has been a big part of that. My sponsor 
helped me do a ‘personal inventory,’ and I 
realized that I spend too much time trying 
to be accepted by people who don’t care 
about me. 

I’m learning humility, something I 


didn’t have before. Lacking it has held me 
back. But I’m not going to be a doormat 
anymore, either. Working for Street Sense 
teaches me humility, because I deal with 
rejection everyday. 

I was dealt a good hand by God, but 
I’ve been making bad choices. Trying to 
please other people has led only to dra¬ 
ma. Life is too short for that; save the 
drama for someone else. I can’t handle 
it. I’ve got too much on my plate: that’s 
not a cop out, it’s reality. I want to find 
solutions, not live in the problems. I’m 
told this is love, but if that’s true - I don’t 
want to know what hate feels like. 

I can’t change anyone else, but I’ll be 
praying for Him to change me. 



Dreamer 

By Marcus Green, Vendor 

Nothing comes to a 
Sleeper but a Dream 

On the other hand 

Most Dreams are 

Obtainable 

Put a plan together 

And take steps 1-2-3 
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True Help 

By Scott Lovell, Vendor 


Believe you can succeed 
And the sky is 
The Limit 

Keep Dreaming! 


Drowning 

By Larry Garner, Vendor 

Falling off of this mountain 

faster and faster 

saved by a sea of heartbreak 

Reality overwhelms you when you lose someone you love 
days seem hopeless, food and water taste sour 

I’m nauseated 

wondering what the hell happened 

How did I get here 

My head is heavy, my body is weak 



If I sleep I will dream of her 
when will this feeling end 
when will time fly again 


It feels as if she died 

I try to cry but my eyes are dry 

I try screaming for her and no sound comes out 


I’m drowning in this sea of heartbreak 
I am alone now, scared and useless 
hugging my bottle, shutting out my life 


Drinking and drinking 
Drinking is my knife 
This knife cuts into my veins 
I consume this heartbreak 
I swallow it down, 

This heartbreak becomes the reason I drown 


I enjoy working for Street Sense 
so much that I even give sports team 
mascots the chance to share the expe¬ 
rience. The mascots really enjoy shar¬ 
ing and taking pictures with Street 
Sense. The only mascot I haven't got¬ 
ten is the Redskins', because I am a 
Cowboys fan. 

It is a great experience working 
with Street Sense. I meet a lot of peo¬ 
ple being a vendor and even build a 
relationship with mascots. They really 
like taking photos and talking to me. 
In my next story, I'll talk about how I 


build relationships with the people I 
come in contact with. 

One thing I am sure of: this is not 
a career. But I may get a job writ¬ 
ing if I keep writing good stories for 
Street Sense. 

This is to customers who want to 
know how to help a vendor: help us get 
a real job and help us be successful. 
We are open to jobs with a 401 (k) plan. 

Help someone who can't help you 
back and God will repay you in full. 
If you see me at Farragut North - stop 
and say hello! 


HIV Infections are on the Rise 

By Ashley McMullen, Vendor 


June 27 was 
National HIV Test¬ 
ing Day. Do you 
know your status? 
HIV is a disease 
which causes AIDS 
if left untreated. 
HIV is mostly con¬ 
tracted through 
unprotected sex 
and sharing needles when using recre¬ 
ational drugs. When someone is diagnosed 
with HIV, they may experience flu-like 
symptoms within a month or two after 
the virus enters the body. These early 
symptoms can include fever, headache, 
aching of muscles, having a rash, chills, 
a sore throat and diarrhea. The Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) 


recommends that HIV- infected mothers 
refrain from breastfeeding to avoid the 
risk of transmitting the disease to their 
babies. A study done in 2011 showed that 
49,273 people were diagnosed with HIV 
across America and 32,052 had been diag¬ 
nosed with AIDS. I’m pretty sure that the 
numbers have risen since then because of 
the many sexually active young adults in 
the U.S., especially in the DC area. In this 
country, African Americans have the high¬ 
est rate of contracting HIV, higher than 
any other race or nationality. It’s very 
important to know your status because 
then you can save a life by not infecting 
someone else and, just as importantly, 
save your own life. 




























Transportation Barriers Increase with Fares 


By Sophie Alexander, Editorial Intern 

Effective June 29th Metro Fare prices increased 
slightly making cost of transportation an even greater 
problem for D.C.’s low income population. Programs 
around the city are working to provide transportation 
services to those in need. 

“It’s such a difficult thing. [Low income people] 
don’t want to spend all their money on transporta¬ 
tion but they also don’t want to walk for miles in 
this heat,” noted Samira Telia, a case manager for 
Miriam’s Kitchen, in explaining the barrier of the cost 
of transportation. 

Social service agencies such as Miriam’s Kitchen, 
Thrive DC, and the Father McKenna Center provide 
their clients with metro tokens. Telia stressed the 
limited number of tokens they have due to funding. 
Miriam’s Kitchen offers one token per person per 
week and additional tokens for medical appointments 
and job interviews. The agencies have not yet de¬ 


termined whether the cost of tokens will increase in 
light of the fare hike. 

Transportation assistance is sparse. The Community 
Council for the Flomeless at Friendship Place provides 
fare cards to those in their job placement program, 
AimFlire. The program FareShare, offers donated 
SmarTrip cards to homeless veterans staying at the 
shelter Ignatia Flouse. 

Metro Bus fares for SmarTrip holders increased from 
$1.60 to $1.75 and $1.80 for those paying in cash. 
Metro Rail prices still vary from time of day to length 
of trip. Price increases range from 5 to 15 cents. One 
dollar is still added to the fare of paper cards. 

Prices for the Reduced Fare Program, offered to 
senior and disabled Metro riders, have also been 
altered. Metro Bus fares have risen by five cents. 
Metro Rail prices are still half the price of the now- 
increased peak fares. 
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Employment Assistance 



DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1 - 800 - 535-7252 


Academy of Hope: 269-6623 
601 Edgewood St, NE 
aohdc.org 



Bread for the City: 

265-2400 (NW) | 561-8587 (SE) 

1525 7th St, NW | 1640 Good Hope Rd, SE 
breadforthecitv.org 


hi 


Calvary Women's Services: 678-2341 
1217 Good Hope Road, SE 
calvarvservices.org 



Catholic Charities: 772-4300 
catholiccharitiesdc.org/gethelp 


ft 



Charlie's Place: 232-3066 
1830 Connecticut Ave, NW 
charliesplacedc.org 

BSGDS 

Christ House: 328-1100 
1717 Columbia Rd, NW 
christhouse.org 



Church of the Pilgrims: 387-6612 
2201 P St, NW 

churchofthepilgrims.org/outreach 

food (1 -1:30 on Sundays only) 



Community Council for the Homeless 
at Friendship Place: 364-1419 
4713 Wisconsin Ave, NW 
cchfp.org 
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Community Family Life Services: 

347-0511 
305 E St, NW 
cflsdc.org 



Covenant House Washington: 

610-9600 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 
covenanthousedc.org 


asia 


D.C. Coalition for the Homeless: 

347-8870 

1234 Massachusetts Ave, NW 
dccfh.org 

mms 

Father McKenna Center: 842-1112 
19 Eye St, NW 
fathermckennacenter.org 



Food and Friends: 269-2277 
219 Riggs Rd, NE 
foodandfriends.org 

(home delivery for those suffering from 
HIV, cancer, etc) 

CD 

Foundry Methodist Church: 332-4010 
1500 16th St, NW 

foundrvumc.org/ministrv-opportunities 

ID (FRIDAY 9-12 ONLY) 

CDS 


Georgetown Ministry Center: 

338-8301 

1041 Wisconsin Ave, NW 
georgetownministrvcenter.org 
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Gospel Rescue Ministries: 842-1731 

810 5th St, NW 

grm.org 

HQDiaH 

Jobs Have Priority: 544-9128 
425 Snd St, NW 
iobshaveprioritv.org 
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John Young Center: 639-8569 
119 D Street, NW 



Community of Hope: 232-7356 
communitvofhopedc.org 



Martha's Table: 328-6608 
2114 14th St, NW 
marthastable.org 



Miriam's Kitchen: 452-8926 
2401 Virginia Ave, NW 
miriamskitchen.org 


SHOD 


My Sister's Place: 

529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 
mvsistersplacedc.org 



N Street Village: 939-2060 
1333 N Street, NW 
nstreetvillage.org 


ft 


New York Ave Shelter: 832-2359 
1355-57 New York Ave, NE 



Open Door Shelter: 639-8093 
425 2nd St, NW 

newhopeministriesdc.org/id3.html 



Rachel's Women's Center: 

682-1005 

1222 11th St, NW 

rachaels.org 


ft 
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Samaritan Inns: 667-8831 
2523 14th St, NW 
samaritaninns.org 



Samaritan Ministries: 

1516 Hamilton Street NW | 722-2280 
1345 U Street SE | 889-7702 
samaritanministrv.org 


| 


Sasha Bruce Youthwork: 675-9340 

741 8th St, SE 

sashabruce.org 

nil 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

797-8806 

71 0 St, NW 

some.org 

EHIDHS® 


St. Luke's Mission Center: 333-4949 
3655 Calvert St. NW 
stlukesmissioncenter.org 


mm 
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Thrive DC: 737-9311 
1525 Newton St, NW 
thrivedc.org 


HsaiasQD 


Unity Health Care: 745-4300 
3020 14th St, NW 
unitvhealthcare.org 



The Welcome Table: 347-2635 


1317 G St, NW 

epiphanvdc.org/thewelcometable 



Whitman-Walker Health 

170114th St, NW | 745-7000 
2301 MLK Jr. Ave, SE | 797-3567 
whitman-walker.org 
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to my doorstep! 


Subscribe to Street Sense 


■ 1 Year: $40 

■ 2 Years: $80 

■ 3 Years: $120 


J I want half of my purchase to 
benefit a vendor directly 





























































































































VENDOR PROFILE: REGGIE BLACK 

By Rachel Cain, Editorial Intern 


LAST WORD: WHAT DC CAN LEARN ABOUT FAMILY 

Hayes Cobb, Editorial Intern 


Reggie Black, 
the self-pro¬ 
claimed “Street 
Reportin’ Artist,” 
glances at an up¬ 
date from an ac¬ 
tivist’s group on 
his phone, grabs 
his reporter’s 
notebook, and 
is on the move. 
Black frequently 
reports on and 
participates with various homeless ad¬ 
vocacy groups. This involvement is not 
only his way to support himself and other 
members of the homeless community, but 
also a means to express compassion. 

“I thought that’s what we’re supposed 
to do: love each other,” Black said. “A ma¬ 
jor way for me to show others love is to 
be involved with the less fortunate. I’m 
one of them myself.” 

A native Washingtonian, Black became 
homeless about six years ago when his 
father kicked him out of the house. 
Homelessness, Black explained, is a 
“culture shock.” 

“There are hundreds of doors, but you 
can’t go through any of them,” he ex¬ 
plained. “It’s either because you don’t 
have enough money, or how people feel 
about you.” 

In 2008, Black encountered a man at 
the Eastern Street Market who informed 
him about Street Sense. Not long after, 
Black joined the paper and has continued 
to be an integral part of the Street Sense 
community ever since. 

Over the years, readers have had the 
pleasure of seeing Black’s articles, poetry 
and illustrations in Street Sense. He also 
assists with the paper’s layout from time 
to time. Additionally, Black gained wider 
readership when the People’s Tribune, a 
Chicago-based independent newspaper 
that supports “an economic system that 
meets the needs of the people,” published 
one of his articles. 

“I want to show other homeless that 
they can empower themselves by working 


for Street Sense,” Black said. 

Black’s support for the homeless com¬ 
munity extends beyond writing. He also 
collaborates with a variety of advocacy 
groups, such as Empower DC, SHARC 
(Shelter, Housing And Respectful Change) 
and the People for Fairness Coalition. 

Black began his advocacy work in 2008 

"There are hundreds of 
doors, but you can't go 
through any of them." 

when he joined forces with other advo¬ 
cates to fight the closing of the Franklin 
School Shelter, a DC Men’s Homeless Shel¬ 
ter. Although the shelter was eventually 
shut down, Black wanted to save it be¬ 
cause he saw himself reflected in the lives 
of the men who stayed there. They were 
homeless men, just like him. 

“Each homeless person isn’t nobody; 
they’re somebody, they have a story, 
they’re human. Look for the humanity. 
Try to sympathize, to empathize,” Black 
said. “I’m a guy just like everyone else.” 

Black sees what he describes as dif¬ 
ferent “worlds” within DC: the federal 
government, the local government, the 
tourists and the low-income people. How¬ 
ever, Black believes one of the main ob¬ 
stacles to ending homelessness in the city 
is that different communities are not will¬ 
ing to work together to address the issue. 

“We need to find a point of unity,” he 
said. “We really can’t bring any type of 
change unless we work together.” 

Black believes this point of commonal¬ 
ity, of finding a connection with others, 
is the way to end homelessness. And this 
begins with one small step, of each one 
of us regardless of our situations in life, 
recognizing the humanity of other people 
who are homeless. 

“Some people say you have to help 
yourself before you help others, but I 
don’t think that way,” Black said. “You 
have the capacity to help others, no mat¬ 
ter what state you’re in.” 
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Could DC be a family? I don’t think so 
because I don’t see enough love. I don’t 
see the intangible bond between the rich 
and poor. There is no care for those in 
need; only a few struggle to keep a plead¬ 
ing majority of Washingtonians afloat. 

What is family? My grandfather, my 
grandmother, my family friend and the 
people at Street Sense are part of mine. 

Even though some are not with us 
physically, I recall memories of them and 
relate them to my life. I write this with a 
depressed heart, for I see what DC could 
be and it may never happen. 

My grandfather, Dolphin Dunnaha Over- 
ton III, lived 86 years. I learned more 
about the human soul from him than I did 
from anyone else. 

He was a Korean War ace with count¬ 
less medals to bolster his name, but this 
was not the man I saw. He loved his fam¬ 
ily. Whenever someone visited he would 
greet them with a smile the size of the 
Mississippi and a cheesy one-liner. “Well 
if it isn’t my main man from Washington,” 
he’d greet me. 

But his most inspiring trait was his 
strength. 

When he was dying in the hospice, my 
grandfather hung on for my delayed uncle 
to arrive. And once all his children and 
loving wife were there, he left this world 
in peace. True beauty and love only family 
could make. 

My grandmother, Olive Watson Cobb 
(born Latimer Watson), also lived 86 years. 
Along with being a distinguished member 
of the DC area, having worked with school, 
medical and social areas of expertise, she 
raised five fantastic children and oversaw 
16 wonderful grandchildren. 

She was one of the most caring, most 
intelligent, toughest people in history. She 
had fallen countless times, but she always 
got up and continued with her business, 
whether it be a jog or laundry. And even 


when she was dying, she still thought of 
others’ well being before her own. 

For her whole life, it was her undy¬ 
ing love to her husband that showed the 
true beauty of family and love. They took 
care of each other when they were sick 
or mourning, but the most magical ele¬ 
ment was the intangible, indescribable 
love that they shared even beyond death. 

My family friend’s husband passed away 
last year. Although, sadly, he lived a short¬ 
er life than my relatives, his story is just 
as amazing. 

During the late 1980s there was a famine 
in Ethiopia, his home country. He wanted 
the best for his family, so he worked count¬ 
less jobs to come to America. Once here, 
he spent years working almost three jobs 
at once just to bring his family over. 

But he didn’t stop there. By the end of 
the 1990s, he had brought over three more 
families and many family friends. Around 
50 people came to America by his dedica¬ 
tion and love to his community, his family. 

I never saw him that much, but when I 
did he greeted me just as Reggie, a friend 
and vendor; Eric, my boss; and Mary, edi- 
tor-in-chief of Street Sense, do every time 
I step into the office. 

My family friend and the people at 
Street Sense accept me as part of their 
community and lives. It is a marriage 
of cultures and backgrounds, seemingly 
separated by different ethnicities and 
economic positions, uniting two different 
worlds in a beautiful array of laughter. 
These bonds never break. So why can’t 
DC accept and love the homeless, like a 
family -- my family? 

It is time we became a family. Let’s 
take our neighbors by the hand, get sup¬ 
port and raise awareness for those in 
need. Street Sense and other organiza¬ 
tions can’t do it by themselves. So I ask 
you, reader, to not just love your family 
but love OUR family, the people of Wash- 


ADVICE FOR PET OWNERS 

By Judson Williams, Vendor 



Refrain from bring¬ 
ing household pets 
to fireworks dis¬ 
plays. With their 
acute hearing and 
sensitive nervous 
systems, the pets 
may be suscepti¬ 
ble to animal Post 
Traumatic Stress 
Disorder. 


Refrain from 
feeding your 
pets food suit¬ 
able for humans. 
Certain foods 
are toxic to dogs 
and cats. 





























